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The national significance of the English mediaeval Parliament
consisted in the early development of the idea of a national
representation as a standing institution, in the absence of a sharp
division into Estates, and in its broad groundwork of local self-
government.1 A peculiar feature was the extraordinary over-
representation of the boroughs as compared with the counties.
But it was not the spirit of the urban middle class which developed
or dominated Parliament. The boroughs usually elected knights,
and for a long time the parliamentary seats of numerous boroughs
were completely at the disposal of either the king or of aristo-
cratic families. The franchise in the counties and in at least
some towns was rather wide, but after the close of the Middle
Ages the power of royalty and oligarchic tendencies were on the
increase. Nevertheless, the old English Parliament was always
recognized as the mouthpiece of the nation, and this was mainly
due to the role of the lesser nobility or gentry which formed a
class of great political energy, training and ability. This class
was not predominantly a warrior caste, enjoying high privileges,
like the knights on the Continent. It stood nearer to the people,
formed a link between all classes, and provided the nation with
an experienced and comparatively progressive leadership. In
England as elsewhere kings have tried to ally themselves with the
lower classes against the upper ones, but it was perhaps the salient
point in the evolution of English characteristics that the upper
classes at last got the better of royalty through the support of
large sections of the other classes. After the revolution of the
seventeenth century England became more aristocratic than
before. She practically became an oligarchic republic, in a
monarchical form, ruled by a small number of aristocratic families.
This system, in spite of all its defects, was the only one which was
able to develop the Cabinet system that forms the backbone of
parliamentary democracy to-day. At that time also the industrial
revolution set in and prepared the soil for the evolution of
democracy. It is doubtful whether England would have become
a great industrial Power under a reign of absolutism or democracy.
In France the States-General showed many parallels to the
English Parliament.2 At several assemblies, particularly in 1357
and 1413, principles were laid down which if they had been
carried out would have converted France into a national parlia-
mentary State. The spirit of parliamentary liberty, however,
1 Cf. F. W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England, 1911 ; Julius Hatscbek,
EngKsefo Verfassungsgesehwhte^ 1913.
* Cf* Paul Viollet, Histoire des institutions politigues ft administrative* de la France, 1903,
3 vok.; Georges Picot, Histoire des Mtats Gintroux de 1355 <J 1614, 4 vols., 1873.